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THE SPARE-CHAPTER. | 
For three whole days the poor boy neither undressed, | 


nor slept, except for a fitful, drowsy half hour at a time. 
He could not bear’to think of their neighbour, and when 
he did, there was a stern sorrow in his thought for which | 
he himself was not prepared. What had the wretched | 
man done, for which he was never to be pitied, after | 
paving had his heart broken by treachery—the woman 
thereof led away—and his child slain by the child of the 
man, who had most bitterly wronged him ? , 

Arthur was beginning to relent. Sorrow—self abase- 
nent, are apt to make people forgiving. Before him lay 
the still, dark waters of a river. They grew very tempt- 
ing, as he stood and looked into their lighted chambers.— 
The moon shone down into them—down—down—to a 
most immeasurable depth ; and there was a profound at- 
traction in their tranquillity, which grew stronger and 


stronger at every breath he drew. He felt his danger ; but |/ 


in spite of himself, he kept going nearer and nearer to the 
brink, at every step. He grew bewildered—he ran off— 
but the river gas continually before him, like a huge, 
shining serpent. 
* e * 

There, that °ll do, that "ll do, Job—said Mr. Jabez Day ; 
and straightway ordering a comfortable supper, he went 
about every arrangement for the night, precisely as if he 


were in his own house. In a little time, Harry Smith ar- || 


rived, and they were left alone, together. Then came 
about another explanation™™Harry, it appeared, had 
been quite unfriendly to Arthur ; he had been told many 


that he had spoken bitterly of him (Hargy) to Mr. Day. 


You have a secret and indefatigable, foe, Arthur, said || 
Harry, as he finished. 5 


* No—not a secret one—I know him— that abomina- 


ble Sedgeworth. 
Well, well—I don’t believe a word of the story, now ! 
You are wrong,—Every word he has told you, is true,— 
Ihave spoken of you with great severity,—and to your 
‘tuncle,—but never so severely as I have to your face. I 
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SURE 
Harry, and measure it like stranded giants, before we de- || not men and women the only creatures living, to whose 
spair. Every thing ruffles the surface—but nothing can in- | love, no times nor seasons were prescribed. 
terfere long with the appointed progress of the great deep. To be sure, if he were to marry, there would be death 
By the way, Arthur, said Harry, after a long silence ; || in the thought of going, unconsecrated, into the heart of a 
you must have your eye on that Colonel Sedgeworth. He pure woman. He foresaw that the man, who has once 
is a traitor. Washington has ordered his arrest——Hea- | lost his reverence for female purity, has lost the odour and 
ven and earth, my friend, what is the matter with you? || flavour of life ; that he who has been familiar with a wan- 





You are not concerned with him, I hope? | ton’s blandishment ; with the fierce and unnatural excite- 
| ment of her looks, may never afterwards relish the delicate, 
| unobtrusive, trembling, bashful tenderness, of a modest 
|| woman. Her love is not an appetite, It isa religion ; an 
| affection ; a yearning instinct ; half smothered in blushes, 
|| tears, and fright. But the voluptuary will grow weary and 

languid, in the sunshine of eyes that are full only of timidi- 
ty, shame, and gentleness. He who is used, for any time, 
|| to the harlotry of the passions, will be sure to mistake na- 
|| ture and modesty, for coldness and apathy.— Woman ! be- 
ware of the reformed rake. 

* * * ® 

So—the tempter prevailed. Arthur got up ; he sneaked 
away like a dastard eaves-dropper to the door—at the hazard 
| Of treading out the last innocent flower that bloomed yet, 
amid the dust and ashes of his old affection—at the hazard 
of wrecking the last unclouded image, within the sanctuary 
| of his soul. He fell. His heart was touched, while in 
flower, and overrun, withered, and wholly given up to 


No—but I am for him: A traitor—he— 

Yes, Arthur ; and I can tell you, moreover, that he has 
| had a narrow escape. They’ll make short work of him, 
| if they catch him. He has been playing a tremendous 
| game. The story goes now that he went over to the 





| enemy, as a deserter from Washington, with papers,—pri- | 


vate letters ;—that he carried so brave a front, as a repent- 
| ing rebel, sorry for the part into which his blind enthu- 
| siasm for liberty had carried him, as to be treated with 
, Singular deference—not as a traitor—not as a deserter—but 
as a loyal, brave man, who had recovered his senses. But 
—by and by, they begin to suspect him—he is over zealous 
about good works—(of a military kind, Arthur)—and, 
just as they are going to order his arrest,—pop !—off he 
goes !—He’ll have a pretty time on’t, between the two 
armies. , 

.1’ll risk him against both, said the boy. Benedict Ar- 
nold is in for it, a few, 1 think. They have been hand 


his skin, for a trifle. 


Ezekiel Dow. 
What conspiracy ! 
O—to remove Washington—it is just blown up, said 
Harry. A little more—a very little ; and they’d-a-had 
| him out, and Gin’ral Charley Lee ia. 


Bless my soul, how 
| miserable you look, Arthur. 


I feel so, Harry—unspeakably miserable. 











and glove together ; and if so—look out—I wouldn’t be in || the serpents. Day after day, did he persevere, until he 


‘had grown ashamed of his own innocence, and blushed, 


May be Arthur doozn’t know ofthe conspyracy, said || when he thought of his bashfulness and alarm ; and the 


‘headlong precipitation of his flight, from the same house, 
| a few months before. 

| So is it, forever. Let us drink to inebriety of any cup ; 
| and we go on, delighting in the brutal outragé upon our 
' proud faculties ; the wicked profanation of all that is god- 
| like within us. We justify our own misconduct, by affect- 
‘ing to ridicule those, who do not resemble us; and the 





But let us be friends ; we mustn’t quarrel now, Arthur. 
We can’t afford it now: Emma dead—Mary at death’s | 
| door—No, no. ‘ | 

True, Harry, we must be company for one another, now. | 





was with poor Emma when she breathed her last—but I 
hever wronged you, nor her. Let me deal plainly with | 
you ;—Are you not fickle, profligate—full of a delicate | 
moral element,—which changes with the changes of the 
atmosph@fe? I Jove you, Harry. Be what you may be, | 
and I shall respect you. Nay, nay—don’t be angry ; J 


* * * * 
He reasoned with himself ; where, to reason, is to fall. | 
An evil spirit strove with him, and whispered in his ear : | 
| asking him why the passions were given to mankind, if not 
| for indulgence? Why they were bidden to increase and 
| multiply ? Why there was no marriage, nor giving in mar- | 





have gone too far, now, for any thing to intimidate me. || riage, while they were innocent? While men and women 


It is not for such as you to terrify a haunted man. I am 
haunted, Harry—haunted, by a man, whose natural ali- 
ment is hatred ; whose heart is a laboratory of evil thought 
~*who has the power of extracting death and poison—fire 
from the bravest affections of the humafi soul. Look 
you—what have you everaccomplished? Nothing. Now 
I say to you again, that which I have said a hundred times 
before. It is better to persevere in a foolish purpose,— 
perhaps, in a bad one,—I know what I say,—than never 
to persevere at all. Perseverance leads to success—gives 
othérs’confidence in us—and ourselves hope and courage. 
A gin, that perseveres in vice, will be more respectable 

shuffling, capricious follower of what is good. Ob- 

and barriers are only so many helps at last,.if we 
persevere—we sweep them away at last, as a mighty river 
Sweepeth away its encumbrances ; and, instead of stopping 
us, they only serve to make our progress the more irresisti- 
ble! Let us not look to the surface of the waters, when 
we are shipwrecked. We may be deceived, if we do. 


were under the special superintendance of their Father 
| above? Was not the green earth their marriage bed ; and 
| the flowery arbour, dropping scented dew upon them, 
| while they slept in each other’s arms, their bridal chamber ? 
| Had not angels kept guard over them, while they em- 
| braced ; fanning them, as they hovered near, with bright 
| plumage ; while the coloured trees trembled, and shook 
perfume, blossom and shadow, over their endearment? Had 
not all nature, from the first, been undergoing an eternal 
process of warmth and love ; distilling fragrance and life, at 
every pore?) Wasa man, like himself, who would never 
mgrry—never wrong the love of another—never blast the 
sanctity of the wife, nor the innocence of the virgin—was 
he, would it be right? Was it required of him, to waste 
away into the earth, out of which his Father had called 
him to replenish it, without having contributed to.the chief 
purpose of his existence? Were not the favourites of 
heaven permitted, in olden time, to have mahy women— 
wives or hand maidens? Were there not many females to 





But let us walk into the deep ocean, each by himself, 


* 


*\ 


better to give an appearance of sincerity to our ridicule, we 
| take a part of it upon ourselves. 

Thus—we give to blood-thirsty ambition—that appetite 
of the brute, for courage and battle—the countenance of 
courageous heroism ; to a most unhallowed wantonness, 


| (that other appetite of the brute, that hath drunk of the 


| wine-lees,) the front of careless adventure, or of a most 
| holy love. We dethrone the pure, high spirit before us, 
| and set a devil in her place, the terrible lustre of whose 
eyes, we mistake for beauty. 


So with poor Arthur. Now and then, a spirit would 
pass before him, and rebuke him, The faces of Mary and 
| Sarah would appear to him, at the dead of midnight: And 
once, the shadow of a tall man stood looking at him, as 
he came out of that house where he had sold himself. His 
heart shook, and he felt as if quick, sharp flashes of fire 
were escaping from it. 

The shadow went away, before Arthur had recollected 
himself—and then he sat himself down upon the cold earth 
—and swore, with both hands upon it, and his eyes lifted 
up to the everlasting skies, that if David Sedgeworth ever 
interposed himself again, between him and the sky—or be- 
tween him, and any earthly gbject—he would fall upon 
him, and slay him. 

Yea !—at midnight !—while all the armies of heaven 
were stooping over their crystal battlements, and waiting 
for the accustomed prayer of the whole earth, there went 
up a single malediction, that made them tremble. They 
beheld a young man, deliberately and composedly doom 
another, and a much older man, to a bloody death ; and 











one male, in many families of the brute creation? Were 


they foresaw all the consequences—and went away sorrow- 
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fully, from the place of hearing, into the audience cham- || at all other seasons, the same effect would result 


ber of the Most High. 
* . * * 


Week after week had passed away—month after month, | 


since he had sinned, in the desperation of his heart, and 
set in judgment upon a fellow-creature, in the unapproach- 
able dead solitude of his own guilt. ‘The spring time had 
The foun- 
They 


that went into the wilderness, came out perfumed ; scented 


come again ; the season of beauty and flower. 


tains in every human heart were broken up anew. 


with wild flowers, and inebriate with rich air. 

In the mean time, however, incredible as it may appear, 
Arthur had become a general favourite among the modest 
women. His haughty, careless manner, was a new thing 
in the fashionable world. His bold and beautiful eyes, 
too, now grown very dark with impure passion, were reck- 
oned absolutely irresistible—by fire-light ; and the change- 
ful expression of his whole face, over which the shadow 
and reflection of every external thing went, as over a light- 
ed mirror, was a perpetual meditation to them. The only 
place that he haunted now, was haunted by them, also,— 
the enraptured solitude, the hushed darkness and shadow 


of whose deep, green places, affected him, like the sus- | 


pended respiration of a listening woman ; and them, as 
they frequently declared, like any thing. 

He became remarkable for plain dealing ; for unqualified 
and startling sincerity ; for a quick insight into female 
character ; and for unsparing severity toward women, even 
to their faces—cutting them to the heart, as it were, with 
a charmed weapon, which, while it frighted and blinded 
them at every flash and sparkle of the blade, left no scar 
behind. N. 








RAIL-ROADS. 


We are obliged to the author. The subject is one 
of the deepest interest to us: but he is not alto- 
gether fair in a part of the case, where he speaks 
of the self-contradiction of the writer. Mr. Jack- 


son but says that capital would not go unless the || 


advantages were manifest: But if nothing be 
done at Boston, those advantages would be mani- 
fest; and therefore, the capital of Boston would 
be absorbed in other markets. One passage too, 
is a little obscure. N 


A Lecture on Ratt-roaps, delivered Jan. 12, 1829, 
before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation. By William Jackson. 


This Lecture is a valuable collection of facts on | 


the subject of rail-roads, gathered, as the writer 
says, and evidently gathered with great patience 
and accuracy, from the Treatises of Wood, Grey, 
and Tredgold, various reports of commissioners 
and directors, and from every other accessible 
source, worthy of credit. It is well known, that 
in the section of the country where the Lecture 
was delivered, the subject of internal improvements 
has been canvassed with a very lively interest. A 
communication by means of such a rail-road has 
been proposed between Boston and Albany, of which 
the length would be something like 200 miles, and 
another between Boston and Providence. The 
greatest benefits are expected from the former.— 
The rail-road will make Troy, and all the country 
beyond it, including the shores of Lake Erie, and 
a part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, as 
near, in the commercial sense of the word, to Bos- 
ton, as they are now to New-York, by means of 
the North River. For all this trade then, the for- 
mer city would at least be a competitor of the lat- 
ter; and beside this, would probably recover its an- 
cient communication with Vermont. Much of the 
commerce of this state passes through Lake Cham- 
plain, down the northern canal to Troy, and thence 
to New-York. The residue passes down the Con- 
necticut, chiefly ; and all this, together with the 


western section of Massachusetts, beyond that | 


river, would of course centre in Boston. Mr. Jack- 
son argues, moreover, that the rivalry of the trade 
beyond Troy, would be the more in favour of Bos- 
ton, from the fact, that the North River is frozen at 
that season, when the market-population have the 
most leisure for forwarding their produce ; and that 


| from the superiority of the rail-road over sloop 
| navigation. A sloop costs from $2,000 to $3,000, 
requires three men to navigate it, and occupies 
from a week to a month, in the descending and as- 
| cending voyage between Troy and New-York.— 
| But, “on the rail-road, four horses and two men, 
| with carriages that cost a quarter part as much, 
| will go and come with the same quantity of goods, 
| in four or five days, and calculations may be made 
with as much ¢ertainty, as to their times of start- 
ing and arriving, as can now be made with regard 
io the mail.” This is the state of the case when 
only horse-power is used. Whereas steam-engines 
are extensively used in England, and may be used 
here. “ These carry forward 50 to 100 tons, at the 
rate of from three to eight miles an hour; at a less 
| rate of expense, than a sloop of 40 tons could be 
| built and kept in repair. Grey says that these en- 
| gines remain effective 18 years: Sloops not much 
| above that time.” 
Mr. Jackson supposes that this new influx of 
'| commerce will increase the value of property in 
| Boston alone, to an amount more than sufficient to 
defray the expense of the road ; not to add an equal 
amount at least, which the same property may 
| be expected to deteriorate, unless some improve- 
ment should be carried into effect. Nor will the 
|| rail-road operate to the direct advantage of the 
city only; though, without doubt, the prosperity of 
this, is the prosperity of a large part of the state. 
The value of land on both sides of the route, 
would be enhanced for the whole 200 miles of its 
length. The increased value of the two strips, 


three miles wide on each side of the Erie canal, is | 
_ equal, it is said, to the cost of the work: besides | 


|| which, the canal nets 7 or 8 per cent. yearly.— 
Whatever revenue of this kind, might result from 


would be enjoyed by the State, and by all the inha- 
bitants of it. - In time of war, the communication 
| with the interior, would be of still greater impor- 
tance. Of flour, for example, it is calculated that 
280,000 barrels are consumed annually in Massa- 
chusetts; and Mr. Jackson believes that “the dif- 


other bread-stufis, at Albany and Boston, during 
| the Jast year of the last war, would amount toa 
sum sufficient for the entire construction of the 
| road.” Such, it is contended, will be some of the 
| advantages of the projected establishment in their 
| own Vicinity. 


lively fecling of our own interestedness. 
| be satisfied, for a few years at least, with clearing 
our back-territory of its forests, settling the inte- 
rior, and navigating the rivers and coasts of the 
frontier. But we are interested in the example 
which Massachusetts is setting us, as she has been 
| hitherto interested in that of New-York. We are 
not ourselves ready nor able to act, at this mo- 


ment; but we cannot reflect too much on the im- 


portance of these subjects, nor begin to reflect upon 


them too soon: And we shall surely lose nothing, | 


at the worst, by watching that stirring spirit of im- 
provement, which is abroad on the face of the land, 
like a breeze on that of the ocean. 

There is here and there a little clashing in the 
argumentative parts of this Lecture, which is the 
more worth noticing, because the reasoning is in 
the main, as conclusive and ingenious, as the state- 
ments are elaborate and correct. In proving, for 
example, that the value of Boston property will 
decrease, if some great work, of the kind proposed, 
is not applied to its relief, we are told, that “no 
axiom is more certain, than that capital will go where 
tt can find most employment, and it is equally certain 
to a great extent, that it will carry its owners with 
it; at least a part will go, and that part will be the 
most enterprising,’ &c. This we believe to be 
true ; but we cannot believe all this, and the whole 
of a paragraph on the very next page—at the same 
time. 

“ Tt may be said, that surplus capital would come 
from other states, to improve the natural advan- 
|| tages and facilities of our own. So it would, after 


It 
i} 


| there was no further opportunity for it at home, and 
| not till then, Nor then, unless the preponderance in 
| favour of removal is quite manifest ; for there is 
l something in the bosoms of most men, that pre- 
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possesses them in favour of home ; and there are 
very few who do not prefer devoting their infla- 
ence and property to the promotion of the pros- 
rity of their own state, their own town,” &c.— 
ow, neither of these arguments is indispensably 
important; but so far as either is,good for any 
thing, the other, we conceive, is good for nothi 
They transfix each other. The principles insisted 
upon in the two cases, are directly opposite ; that 
capital will go re it can find the most profitable 
employment, than which we really believe no 
axiom can be more certain,—and that capital, on 
account of an ethical prejudice in favour of home, 
will stay at home, to the last extremity, till there is 
no farther opportunity for it. Suppose both argu- 
ments to have their own way, and we come toa 
conclusion about ‘as satisfactory as this. From 
this time forward, unless these rail-roads are es: 
tablished instanter, Boston capital will drain 
abroad, with all the enterprising part of its owners, 
notwithstanding the redoubtable maxim, that are 
* * * who would take such a course, and in 
spite of that peculiar Massachusetts patriotism, that 
esprit de ville, perhaps I may call it, which ‘pre- 
dominates’ so strikingly in that part of the state, 
and in that city, of all others:—While at the same 
time, the surplus capital of neighbouring states will 
| not drain off into Massachusetts, or any where else, 
from home—because of a prepossession in favour 
of home; and in spite of the other redoubtable 
axiom, that capital will infallibly go where it ought 
to go. We acknowledge the existence among us 
of “natural advantages and facilities ;’ but these 











| the rail-road, if it were conducted by the State, | 


ference in the valfe of this quantity of flour and | 


Among us—in Maine—the time has | 
hardly come, for discussing these subjects with a | 
We shall 


must remain unattended to, because Boston capital 
is to travel abroad, and all other capital in the 
country, out of our state, is to remain where it is. 
One remark upon a position, whie™ has no con- 
|| nexion with the lecturer’s main purpose,—and we 
have done. “ As far back as the time when the 
Romans gave law to the world, I find this subject 
(road-making) treated of, to a much greater and 
more minute extent, than I was aware of.” No- 
thing older than this can be found in print on the 
subject, * * “But we are far from being justi- 
fied in the conclusion that the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Persians, Assyrians, &ca@new less of this art than 
|| ourselves, because nothing of all they knew is now 
on record.” We admit—that we cannot conclude 
decisively, though the circumstance that no record 
notices the ancient existence of the art, so far as it 
has any effect, is a presumptive evidence that the 
art never was cultivated; for our histories of 
Greece, in particular, are exceedingly minute, au- 
thentic, voluminous, and even cotemporary. No 
art nor science, excepting this, seems to have es- 
caped them, but of this alone they know and say 
nothing. And the Roman treatises of the very 
subject, ancient as they are, and minute as they are, 
1 speak of road-making, as a Roman art, of their 
||own time. We have a right to presume, we repeat, 
| that, beeause nothing is said by the ancients, about 
| the art, in its improved state, that it did not exist 
|| in Greece, at least. We trust to their assertions 
|| and their omissions in all other points. We believe 
that the Greeks had no steam-engines, no Balloons, 
no printing-presses. Andwhy? Because nothing 
is said about them. Why not reason in the same 
way about the art of road-making ? especially as 
the monuments of this art, are, of all others, most 
durable—most likely to have remained, if they ever 
existed,—if not to our own times, as the Roman 
roads have, at least till the time when the Romatis 
were writing those voluminous and minute treatises 
mentioned above. The next sentence is much 
more exceptionable than any we have met with.— 
“ Such splendid works of art, as are still found in 
Greece, &c., are conclusive evidence, that this 
science was neither unknown nor neglected by 
those nations.” We should have taken these works 
of art for conclusive proof to the contrary. Some 
relics remain of all the other arts and sciencagof 
Greece—but of this, the most palpable and imde- 
struetible of all, no trace can be found. What istthe 
inference ?>—How absurd, even to argue, that be- 
cause the Greeks knew one thing, they must have 
known every thing else, or any thing else. This 
sweeping and accommodating principle would jus- 
tify us in concluding, perhaps, that the Greeks must 
have understood Galvanism or Geology—because 
they were eminent in poetry or in mathematics; 
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that as they were great in architecture, they must 
have been great in all the practical arts of society 

—though we have every reason to believe they had 

even no glass, no mills, no paper—not to add, that, 

according to our allowed notions of things, they 
were little better than savages in their most boasted 

systems of morals, political economy, and interna- 

tional law. As to Persia, we know almost nothing 

of its ancient state, nor am I qualified to judge of 
any conclusive evidence deducible from any splen- 

did works of art that are found there. I am not 

sufficiently aware, perhaps, what works of art are 

referred to. As to Egypt, the writer does but little 

better when he observes, that historians tell us, the 

materials of the pyramids were brought from the 

Arabian mountains—and of course, might have been 

transported hundreds of miles, on roads as good, 

and probably a great deal better, than any to be 

found in our land—perhaps rail-roads. The same 

idea suggests itself with regard to the ruins of Pal- 

myra, Balbec, &c. &¢. 

he fact mentioned by historians need not be 

disputed. But the deductions are wholly conjec- 
tural, and extravagantly attenuated and visionary. 
It would have been at least equally logical to have 
concluded, for instance, that—‘ of course’—the ma- 
terials might have been procured on the Arabian 
coast, and transported by water, to the Nile ; and 
up that river to the site of the pyramids ; all which, 
we believe, happen to be in the neighbourhood of 
its banks. According to this formula, posterity 
will probably conclude, some thousand years hence, 
if a fragment of Maine lime, marble, or granite, 
should be found at New-Orleans, that it might have 
been transported over the whole distance—on roads 
as good—and probably a great deal better—than 
any which will exist at that time; perhaps rail- 
roads—but more probably by means of balloons. 
And the same idea will suggest itself with regard 
to any similar ruins that may be found at Lima, 
Cape Horn, or other parts of the western hemis- 
phere. T. 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE.---NO. 7. 
THE TROOPER. 


After a little time, the minister joined his family, 
at the supper table, with a countenance, however, 
full of inquietude and perplexity. 

‘Ye haint seen the troopers, this arternoon— 
have ye?’ called out some one, as he passed the 
window, at a full trot, on horseback. 

‘What say!’ cried the minister—and out went 
Wolf, head-foremost, through the open window, at 
the sound. The next moment a horseman wheeled 
short upon them; and went through a sort of 
broad-sword exercise, with uncommon readiness, 
directly in front of the door. 

It was Peltiah Forbes. The whole family threw 
down their spoons—and gazed upon the formidable 
fellow, and his gigantic horse, in amazement. 

‘ Bran-new, as I’m alive !—aint it ?—cried Aunt 
Judith, fumbling about the harness :—‘fine as a 
dairy, to be sure !—Well, if ever !—’ 

‘Spanking boys, too, | guess, aint we,—likes the 
sojers, too, Aunt Judy, don’t she, hey ?’ said Forbes, 
leaning over the saddle, and accompanied the reply 
with a flourish of his broad-sword, which severed 
a projecting branch of the old elm, completely from 
the tree. 

*‘Well—I do declare!’ cried she, retreating in 
consternation ; ‘ consarn it all, if them are stabbin’ 
irons, aint despert sharp !—My consate is—’ 

‘Smack smooth! warh’t it?’ said Ethaniah. 

*O——h, yes! mind the beast there,’ exclaimed 
another voice. ; 

All this while, the great horse was pawing up the 
turf, and striking at the dog, with a brave, playful air ; 
and the dog was leaping and barking at the broad, 
heavy mane of the horse, which flowed out, and 
shook, and whistled, at every throw of his head, like 
a loose, black banner. ad 

The stranger was quite silent ; but it was evident 
that he saw and wondered, through his half-shut 


eyes, at the prodigious power, and fine stature of 


the horse and horseman ; and Paul, in the mean- 
time, had got up along side of Hobbes, (while they 


heavy sword, and was vainly endeavouring to 
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manage it. 

‘Dod burn the boy! what’s he arter?’. cried 
Hobbes, on getting a thwack over his thigh, which 
set his charger leaping and plunging furiously for | 
a moment. ‘He’d better take care—jest been 
ground, all on ’em,.’ 

‘I see,’ said Paul, somewhat alarmed, as he rah 
his thumb along the edge. It is very sharp—very 
—like a scythe ; but the edge is too thin, | should 
think.’ 

‘Gim me holt on’t—you shall see. Look here, 
(throwing himself up, in a fine, martial attitude,)— 


Arter that, ye see—now mind—I takes and turns 
it, so.’ 


see now; that’s for the rein, hey ?” 
‘That’s the bridle-hand,’ said the stranger, get- 
ting up, and entering into the conversation, with 
singular eagerness. ‘You must keep your left 
hand there, while going through your exercise, on 
foot—poh, poh!—never look at your scabbard, 
when you return sword, Don’t move your bridle- 
hand, when you draw it, but——here, look at me!’ 
Saying this, he took the sword, and showed | 
Forbes how to draw it over the left arm, without 
touching the scabbard with his bridle-hand. 
We were surprised at the air of the stranger. 
There was more authority than ever, in it. 
Forbes proceeded. ‘Then, ye see, they sings 
out, gard !—arter, ’pare to gard!” 
‘Edge up, more,’ said the stranger. 
barked at the voice. 
‘I say, mister—you give us the word, will ye? 
and I'll do it: Can’t ye, now?’ 
‘Pll try. Return sword !—no, no—never mind 
ceremony, now; get it home, any how, for the pre- 
sent. Very well, now !—attention!—draw—sword " 
Out flew the sword, with a quick sparkle, and a 
| sharp ringing. Wolf absolutely barked for joy ; 
| and the stranger, who stood at least four inches 
| taller than usual, spoke, at every word, in a louder, 
clearer, and more commanding voice. 

‘Very well—don’t stoop. «You see, now, that 
you can draw your sword, at full speed, with one 
hand. Now—prepare to guard!’ 

Forbes obeyed, with a spring of the elbow that 
delighted the stranger ; lf barked; and Josh 
could not help exclaiming, as he struck his hands 
together with a sound that startled the horse, and 
would have shaken a common rider from the sad- 
| dle,—* Done hansum, by jingo!’ 
| Guard !—assault !—{another bark from the dog, 





The dog 


| another bark ;—Three and four !—another ;—Five 
| and—six!——The dog became outrageous; he 
| might have been heard a mile.—Very fair—very 
| fair, indeed!’ 

* Proper hansum, want it, I say ? said Josh. 
‘Now, bring your sword over your left shoulder 
| —Eyes right !—bend your elbow—lean to the right 
| a littlke—lay your blade flat—mind your spurs—turn 
| in your left foot—Cut in the rear !—St. George !— 
| Very well—very well !—but bold your blade further 
off, in the St. George, so that if your guard should 
| be broken down, your head will not suffer.’ 
Peltiah was in a transport. His horse had backed 
| further and further under the tree, until, at every 
| cut, there went a host of green leaves whirling and 
eddying about bis hoofs, to the delight of the dog, 
for he flew at them as if they were alive, and to 
the amazement of the preacher, who quailed at the 
continual whistle of the blade, protected as he was 
by a small tree, in the rear of which he stood, with 
Wolf tumbling and leaping about like mad. 

The boy stood bolt upright—in the open ground 
—almost within reach of the blade—still as death— 
watching every word and every look ; and follow- 
ing every bri€ht evolution of the weapon. Sarah 
sat without winking for many minutes, and lis- 
tening to the noise that it made in the air, like a 
bird in a bush, to strange music. 

The drillin’ through, Forbes made his awkward 
salute, greatly to the discomfiture of the stranger, 
who said nothing but Pshaw! in reply, and turned 
his back short upon him,—gave ‘Aunt Judith a 
hearty smack, and set off to the next morning-mus- 





Were pressing him to dismount, and swallow a 
quart or two of cider for them) unsheathed the 


ter, which was to take place by daylight, nearly 
forty miles from the parsonage. 


Jus’ ye see, I takes it, so. Then I holds it up, so. }) 


‘ But what is yéur left hand up there for ?—O, I || 


| and a plunge by the horse ;}—Cut one and two !— || 


The author below is right welcome. (1) N. 
ENGLISH NOVELS. 


Messrs. Epirors,—I have been much gratified: 
by your remarks upon the tendency and effect of 
English novels, and am dissatisfied only with their 
brevity : but I do not recollect ever to have seen 
any remarks as to their political effect; which I the 
more wonder at, as it seems to me too palpably 
dangerous to be overlooked. I have never read 
one in my life, out of the great number that I have 
‘perused, which has not been calculated to excite in 
| a young mind, an aristocratical feeling,—perhaps a 
fondness for titles, stars, garters, ribands, and fash- 
| ionable life. ‘There is always in them a Lord A—, 
an Earl of B—, a Duke of C—, to whom a mere com- 
| moner is invariably obliged to succumb ; particu- 
| larly if such commoner have the misfortune to wear 
| the plebeian appellation of Scroggs, or Brown, or 

Muggins, or Higgins, or any other name not found 
| in what I think the novel I found it in, named as. 
Debrett’s Peerage. 

Now we are nota nation of gentlemen and ladies, 

nor, as I hope, of fashionable people. We are all 
men and women of business; and instead of ma- 
king pleasure our business, we are obliged to make 
business our pleasure. (I speak now with reference 
to an immense majority of the nation, and, in fact, 
need make no exception, when it is considered that 
no man in America, in private fortune, equals the 
overgrown estates of thousands in England.) The 
knowtedge we acquire from the books of which I 
speak, is a knowledge, a set of ideas relating to a 
sort of life, to an artificial distinction of ranks, of 
which we need, and ought to have, no knowledge. 
There is a natural tendency in human nature to 
what is called aristocracy ; and if it were what is 
meant by the word in its literal signification, “a 
| government, by the best,” it would be well; but it 
is to the thing, in its perverted sense, that we all 
| alike tend; and the general desire is, not for dis- 
tinction, for virtue and mental excellence, but for 
| that excellence which is derived from superior 
wealth or high office. My complaint against En- 
glish novels is, that they foster and cherish this evil 
tendency in no ordinary degree. 

We profess to be all republicans; and can reckon 
many substantial benefits which we derive from 
our republicanism ; among by no means the least 
| of which, may be reckoned the absence of these 
| arbitrary distinctions, which give one man a better 
| title to respect than another, for no earthly reason 
but that he happens to be the son of his own father; 
and we theoretically profess to have a most sove- 
| reign contempt for all mere badges and titles of ho- 
| nour; and talk most luminously about the natural 
| equality of man, and the propriety of the idea that 
good conduct and service to the state, are the only 
good titles to distinction and respect: and yet— 
yet—where will you find a people practically more 
| assiduous in their devotion to the distinctions we 
| do have among us, and more fond of titles and 
| empty names? How is it that we have so many 

Captains, and Majors, and Colonels, and Generals, 
that a stranger might think the nation a grand 
standing army out of uniform? These are harsh, 
unpalatable truths—but that they are truths, is pro- 
ved by the conviction of every thinking mind 
among us. 

I have been, Messrs, Editors, a reader of novels, 
perhaps to an excess; and [ am willing to confess, 
that the difficulty I found in overcoming the 
of which I speak, has given rise to this pres@mt vi- 
tuperation. I found my mind, on my entrance into 
life, stored with ideas and notions of great disad- 
vantage to me ; for they made mefitopstantly envy 
those who seemed above me, and look down on 
those who seemed inferior ; and this, without re- 
ference to the character of the persons in question, 
but with reference to a sort of standard of rank, 
that I had involuntarily set up. Nay, so much of 
this feeling still remains with me, that I doubt if I 
should not, even now, with all my philosophy, feel 
a little inferiority in presence of a knight, and draw 
my breath with a feeling of oppression in presence 





| 
| 














(1) I would answer his letter if I had time ; but I have 
not, My old correspondents would have much reason to 
complain, if, while { neglect them, I am faithful to a 
ones. ; 
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of anobleman. You need not at this time be told, | 
that the earliest impressions are with most difficulty | 
eradicated; nor, that in many families in large | 
towns and cities, the first books children become | 
conversant with are novels. Nor need you be told 
that impressions are made by these books on the 
youthful mind, before it has become sufficiently 
matured to be able properly to discriminate; nor 
that it is with much difficulty that the mind, when | 
it has become matured, investigates, and convinces | 
itself of the impropriety of these false notions. 
When these postulates are granted, who will at- 
tempt to defend the practice of putting into our 
children’s hands, works, from which they shall ac- 

quire ideas of gradation and artificial ranks, of 
which they will scarcely divest themselves when | 
they become the men, and the leading men of a || 
nation, whose fundamental political principle is, || 
that all men are by nature equal ? 

And again, At every turn in an English novel, 

we meet with scenery, of which we here know no- | 
ing. Where, in America, shall we find castles or 

cottages, turrets, or parks, or chases, or magnificent 

ruins, or ivy-mantled churches, or trellised lat- 

tices, or—I did intend to extract many more, but 

these are enough.—They introduce an unhealthy | 
imagination among our poets—unhealthy, because 

it consumes itself. Instead of seeing with the eyes 

God has given them, the magnificent scenery he 

has piled up or spread abroad around them, they || 
are reduced to the necessity of imagining, first, 
what these things are like, and then, of imagining || 
epithets, similes, metaphors, to apply to them ; | 
when they would save themselves half the trouble | 
by simply using their own eyes, besides rendering || 
themselves capable of writing poetry, instead of 

rhyme. we 
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PROBABILITIES AND CHANCES. 


How is it possible to reconcile facts with calcula- || 
tions here? Mathematics with probabilities ? 

Suppose a town to consist of one hundred houses, 
each house to have cost the same, and the risk of 
each to be precisely the same against fire. i 

Suppose one were at liberty to risk ten thousand 
dollars upon either, upon any part, or upon all of | 
the above houses, which ought he to do ? || 

At every fire among the hundred, the chance is, 
as one to one hundred for every house that he may 
have insured, that he is a sufferer. If he puts the 
risk altogether on one house, the chance at every 
fire is as one to one hundred that the house he has | 
insured is the one a-fire, and consequently, that he 
will have ten thousand dollars to pay. (1) If on 
two, the chances are as two to one hundred, that 
he will have five thousand dollars to pay, and so 
on, to the full number, when at every fire he is 
certain to be a loser of something. 

But, people say, it is better to insure the whole 
hundred, to divide the risk ; for though it may not 
on the whole be safer, it is at least certain that you 
would not be called on at any one time for so large 
aloss as you might, if you took the risk upon a 
smaller number, say one alone. 

But query—facts and probabilities are on one 
side ; mathematics and chances (?) on the other. 

And Ist.—The proposition last stated, cannot be 
true; for if it is certain that you will not be called 
upon at any one time for so large a loss, as you 
might if your risk were confined to one, then the 
risk ia less. And even if it is more probable that 
you Su not be called upon at any one time, for 
so much as you might if the insurance were distri- 
buted, then the distribution is safer. | 

2d.—The risk @n each house is one per cent. Now | 
what difference can it make, whether you put your | 
whole sum—the whole hundred per cent., upon one 
house, two per cent. each, upon fifty houses, or one 
per cent. each upon a hundred houses; for at any 
given moment of time, your risk is demonstrably the 
same. Is it not, by the very terms of the proposi- 
tion? Does it make any difference in the total 
amount of the risk, that if you insure one house, 
you are liable to pay the whole ten thousand dol- 
lars, when that one is burnt,—and that where you 
insure the whole hundred houses, you are only lia- 





(1) I discard from the calculation every thing not ne- 
cessary ; and suppose every fire to be a total loss, NN. 








| whether your money is at hazard on the whole or | 


| is the fallacy to be shown? 


| surer at any one time, as to be the insurer of ano- 


|| house, as upon fifty or, five thousand, and just as 
| likely that fifty or five thousand may be burnt 








ble to pay the ten thousand, when they are all 
burnt? Is not the proportion precisely the same— 
it is as one to one hundred, that any single house 
may be burnt; and as fifty to five thousand, that 
any fifty may be burnt; and as one hundred to ten 
thousand, is it not, that the whole may be burnt, 
whether separate, or connected with each other? 
At every fire among the hundred houses, you | 
have one hundred dollars to pay. But that is not 
all—you do, in fact, run the same risk in amount, 





a part. And you are liable at any given moment | 
for precisely as much, and therefore do not gain by | 
the division or distribution of the risk, and ought | 
never to imagine that your chance is better, where 
you insure one hundred houses, of not being called | 
upon for the whole sum you have risked, than where 
you have risked it upon one house alone. 


But if so—then it would appear to be just as likely 
that any fifty or any hundred houses may be burnt, | 
within a given period, as that any one should: 
though upon the doctrine of chances, to say no- | 
thing of probability—and the probability is, that the | 


| whole fifty or hundred could never be burnt—it | 


should be one hundred times less likely that the | 

whole hundred houses are burnt within a given pe- | 

riod, than that any one of the number should. 
Now both of these opinions cannot be true. 


How | 
Probability is on one | 
side; arithmetic on the other; facts in favour of | 
dividing the risk, the multiplication table averse to 
it, as an idle attempt to avoid what cannot be 
avoided. 

In common cases of assurance there would ap- 
pear to be no difficulty in understanding the advan- 
tage of dividing the risk. It is better for many to 
suffer a little, than for one to be destroyed. But 
here we are, upon the doctrine of equitable insu- 
rance—or insurance in partnership; and unless 
there be some strange error in the process I have 
gone through with, it must be demonstrably as safe 
and prudent and wise, for a man to be his own in- 


ther man’s house in partnership, while that other 
man is the insurer of his in the same way; for each 
risks one hundred per cent.; and just as safe and 
wise for a man to put his whole property upon one 


down, within any given period, as one ! 
1 should like to have this cleared up. N. 


P.S. Perhaps the error lies here. Consider the 
insurance a bet. I bet ten thousand dollars that a | 
certain one,out of the hundred houses will not take 
fire within a certain period—or the same sum that 
any fifty will not; agreeing to pay for every one | 
that does, one hundred dollars. In which case | 
would it not be as ninety-nine to one, that the one | 
house will not take fire, and one hundred and nine- | 
ty-nine to one, instead of ninety-nine to two, that 
any two given houses will ‘not, and two hundred 
and ninety-nine, or perhaps, much more, to three, 
that any three will not? Perhaps the sumsshould | 
be multiplied into each other ; and if so, it would 
be millions to one that the whole were never burnt 
at any one time. me I 

















We agree with Brutus. There is no gambling | 
more destructive to the prosperity and tranquillity 
of man, there is no intemperance more unwortby | 
than the gambling for office—or the intemperate | 
pursuit of power. It is indeed a most alarming | 
evil in our country. The first officers of our 
great commonwealth were chosen by the people. 
Now the people are chosen by their officers. 


Tanto major fama sitis est, quam virtutis.—Juvenal. 


Many philanthropists fear that we shall become 
a nation of drunkards—I seriously fear that we 
shall become a nation of office-hunters. Look at 
the Washington papers, of about the fourth of 
March. They teem with accounts of the host of 
office-seekers that have deluged the city. Nor is 
this evil confined to the seat of the national go- 
vernment. In almost every town of any conse- 
quence, throughout the United States, swarms of 














rsons exist, who keep an eye to the “ loaves and 


fishes” of office. These things are not as t 
should be. In our country, every man who is 
eager for office should be dis-appointed. He is not 
the man we require to serve us. 

I will briefly offer a few reasons for complaining, 
In the first place, it inevitably follows that ninety- 
nine-hundredths will be disappointed, and ren- 
dered, to say the least, uncomfortable. In the next 
place, many neglect their business in a vicious pur- 
suit of politics, and bring inconvenience upon their 
families, if not want. And after all, one half of 
the time, the unworthy obtain oftice—that is, those 
who are but ill qualified to perform the duties, but 
have nevertheless shown great laxity of principle 
in obtaining it. 

But there is another way in which the country 
may suffer from these greedy aspirants. If things 
take the course they have taken, the day is not far 
distant, when no respectable man will take an 
office. ' 

So much the country suffers at present ; but it is 
nothing to what she may in future suffer. 
the unprincipled lust of office, that occasioned the 
famous Catalinian conspiracy at Rome. And if 
this itch for office should increase in the same pro- 
portion as it has already increased, it is highly pro- 
bable that at some future day, a conspiracy not 
less terrible, will be engendered in our own country. 

1 may be told that the great body of the sonal 
do not perceive this mischief; or do not perceive it 
in its full extent. It is for that very reason I would 
have it remedied. For perceptible causes of com- 
plaint are not the things which bring ruin upon a 
people. They will surmount such obstacles. But 
evils not apparent to all—these—these are the evils 
which bring perdition upon a state. BRUTUS. 








—— 
PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. NO. Il. 


In the paper No. I. on this subject, there were two er- 
rors worth correcting. This passage in col. 1, page 113, 
** Some few years ago when the measures were to be at- 
tended to hereafter,’’ should be something like this,— 
When the measures were in contemplation which are to be 
alluded to hereafter. And, on the same page, col. 3, there 
is an extract from Mr. Bentham, which does not appear 
credited to him. It begins with, ‘*'To say all in one 
word,”’ and finishes with the paragraph. 

In this number, my object will be to give an outline of 
the Panopticon-scheme, as it was finally matured by the 
author. In 1790-91, the first twenty-one letters were pub- 
lished, containing the details of the original plan. They 
occupy a volume of 140 pages. But some time after this, 
much farther consideration having been bestowed upon the 
subject, so many improvements and changes of one sort and 
another, not so much in the plan itself, as in the details, 
suggested themselves to Mr. Bentham, that he thought pro- 
per to publish another volume, called the PaNorTicon- 
Postscript, and chiefly referring to penitentiaries. This 
volume is contained in 240 pages, and accompanied with ta- 
bles, calculations, and plates. And again, having thought 
still more of the subject, and being prepared to carry this 
magnificent system of reform into operation—to reach the 
law, and the source of law, all which he has effected since, 
by the unwearied, uninterrupted, undeviating pursuit of a 
single object, for nearly half a century, he published a third 
volume, under the title of the Pawopricon-PostscRIPT, 
No. II., occupying 232 pages, and devoted altogether to 
the details of the MANAGEMENT, under which, he parti- 
cularly speaks of a provision for liberated prisoners, a sort 
of bettering-house, or half-way house to society, where 
they are allowed to labour, and receive pay for their la- 
bour, and establish a new character on their way back 
the world. In this part of the plan we are deplorably 
ficient ; @ar works of charity and reform, as well as of 
punishment and relief, are all unfinished. Our economy is 
that which would make us leave one plank up, on a bridge 
worth half a million, rather than exceed the sum we have 
appropriated, by so much as it would cost by a board or a 
nail. We seem to forget, that, if it would cost 100,000 
dollars to complete a thing, which when completed would 
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be profitable—if we laid out 99,999 dollars, and stopped 
there, the whole might be a dead loss, And yet we are 
lavish enough in our expenditures after the fit of economy 
has gone off. Ours are what may be called the fever-and- 
ague of legislation : we are cold to-day and hot to-morrow. 
This year we refuse to appropriate five hundred dollars for 
an object already proved and acknowledged to be wise and 
profitable, and the next, away goes half a million upon a 
project or a theory. 

The first idea of Mr. Bentham was to have the building 
circular ; but, for reasons not necessary to be given here, 
he afterward thought proper to recommend a polyognoal 
shape—a double duodecagon, or polygon of twenty-four 
sides. ‘This wall was to be full of cells, so contrived that 
when proper, for the encouragement of good behaviour, for 
economy in labour, and material, work tools, &c. or for the 
purposes of distinction, two might be thrown into one. 
The diameter of the building was to be 120 feet ; it was to 
be furnished with cast-iron pillars, for economy of space 
and safety, with cast-iron galleries, doors and stair-cases— 
and he proposed flooring the cells with plaster ; it was to 
be supplied, with water (where practicable) by an annular 
cistern ruuning round the top of the building, under the 
roof, immediately within the wall; the inspector’s lodge 
was to be so contrived as to occupy the centre of the build- 
ing, to be surrounded by a sort of annular well—or space— 
all the way up, and to be so divided that one person could 
have a view of two stories of cells, and see what every 
prisoner was about, by merely turning his head, at 
any moment of the day; to be altogether beyond the 
reach of attack, and to be commanded by the governor’s 
lodge, so that no prisoner nor inspector could ever be 
sure that he was not observed. It was to be warmed 
by flues and pipes, leading fresh air through heated ves- 
sels. I need not stop here, to speak of the outward shape 
of the whole, the situation of the officers’ houses, nor the 
structure of the chapel, which being in the place of one of 
the inspection lodges, would give all the prisoners the ad- 
vantage of the services, without bringing them together, 
or even permitting them to see each other. It will be 
enough for the purpose I had in view, to give a sketch of 
the main features of the subject. 


The annular wall, or space, surrounding the inspection 
tower, with ‘‘an uninterrupted sky-light, as broad and 
opening in as many places as possible,’’ was adopted with 
a view to “ airiness, lightsomeness, and increased security 
above all things to airiness, the want of which, it might 
not by any other means have been very easy to remove.”’ 
* ©* his vacuity does service in a thousand shapes: a 
ditch in fortification ; it is a chimney, and much more 
than a chimney in ventillation. In this point of view, 
the distance between the particular ceiling and the 
general sky-light (observe this.—N.) is so much added 
to the height of ceiling in each cell, so that instead of 
six cells, each eight feet high and no more, (the height 
proposed by Mr. B. N.) we have in fact six cells, one of 
sixty-six feet, another of fifty-seven, a third of forty-eight, 
a fourth of thirty-nine, a fifth of thirty, and the lowest not 
less than twenty-one, (that being the least distance from 
the bottom of the highest range of cells to the top of the 
aky-light. N.) 

Other advantages in the structure. ‘ Communication 
impeded in as far as it is dangerous, is, instead of being re- 
tarded, accelerated where it is of use. To the inspector in 
his gallery, a single pole answers the purpose of many 
stair-cases. By this simple implement, without quitting his 
station,’? he opens and shuts the doors of the cells. ‘‘ Ma- 
chines, materials of work, and provisions, find a direct pas- 
sage by help of a crane, without the tedious circuity of a 
stair-case : whence less width of stair-case may- suffice. 
The ports, at which were iron gratings of no avail, it would 
be possible for a desperate prisoner to attack an inspector 
in his castle, are reduced to three narrow passages on each 
side ; and these too crossed and guarded by doors of open 
work, exposing the enemy while they keep him at a dis- 
tance.’’ 


_ 
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With regard to the management, or facilities furnished 
thereto, by this mode of construction. 

In the first place. ‘There is no cell 6f which some 
part is not visible from every story in the Inspection 
Tower: and in the lowermost story, not only from the 
inspection gallery, but even from the included inspec- 
tor’s lodge.”’ ‘e 

Il. “ The part thus visible is considerable enough to re- 
ceive and expose perfectly to view, a greater number 
of prisoners than it can ever be proposed to lodge in 
the same cell.”’ 

III. «« No prisoner can ever make any attempt upon the 
grating that forms the interior boundary of his cell, without 
being visible to every one of the three stations in the in- 
spection part.”’ ; 

IV. “* During meal times, and at church times, by sta- 
tioning the prisoners close to the grating, two out of three 
inspectors may be spared.”’ 

V. «The cell-galleries are, every one of them, com- 
manded by every station in the inspection part.”” 

VI. «* An attempt can scarcely, if at all, be made on a 
window in the third story of cells, without being visible not 
only to its proper story (the second) of the inspection part, 
but likewise to the first ; nor upon a window of the fourth 
story of cells, without being visible not only to its proper 
story (the secgnd) of the inspection part, but likewise to 
the third. Those of the fourth story at least, as well as the 
two above it, are sufficiently guarded by their height ; upon 
the supposition that the cells afford no ropes, nor materials 
of which ropes could be made in the compass of a night, 
by persons exposed constantly to the eye of a patroling 
watchman.”’ 

VII. **To give an inspector at any time the same com- 
mand over the cell of another inspector as over his own, 
there needs but an order, drawing a line of limitation in 
the cells, and confining the inhabitants within that line. 
So long as a prisoner (or inspector, N.) keeps within that | 
line, he is visible ; and the instant he ceases to be so, 
his very invisibility is a mark to note him by.” 

Thus much to show the practical good sense of our phi- 
| losopher. Here is a large building, crowded with convicts, 
| set free at once from the greatest charge—that of watching 
| and guarding it. Of the economy of the structure, and 
other circumstances and considerations, hereafter in No. 
Ill. N. 














Our young friend Willis deserves much of this, and will 
deserve more, if he does not reform; though I dare 
say he had never any serious idea to the disadvantage of 
Vermont. N. 


N. P. WILLIS. 

Among the shoals of poetasters, which, for several years 
past, have infested our Newspaper Helicon, who has taken 
| a more conspicuous stand, who has been more plastered 
with praise by many of its presiding geniuses, the news- 

paper editors, than Mr. N. P. Willis? But as the indis- 
| criminate applause of these critics has long been a puzzle 
and wonderment with us, simple souls, who, living ‘‘ out 
‘of the world, and in Vermont,” and having nothing but 
the productions themselves of this writer, to judge by, have 
not been able to discover those beauties which should enti- 
tle them to any more notice than that which is bestowed 
| on other newspaper ephemera that are allowed to sparkle 
through their weekly existence, and die unmolested, I 
trust one of our unblest race of beings, who are so igno- 
rant as not to understand the validity of that fame which is 
built on the puff-mutual, will be indulged in making a few 
remarks on the merits and character of this prolific engen- 
derer of rhyme and blank. 

It is now some four or five years, since Mr. N. P. W. 
first opened his flood-gate of poetry on the public ; but in- 
stead of that improvement which time and so much prac- 
tice should have brought, his productions have been con- 
tinually growing worse ; and his stream, becoming torpid 
































mountain’s side, but which, as it emerges into view, and 
runs through the open plain, grows, every mile of its pro- 
gress, more and more muddy. And should he ever deem 
it expedient for the good of the public, to collect and pub- 
lish this mass of fugitive poetry, in a volume, I would sug- 
gest the propriety of placing every piece exactly in a re- 
versed chronological ordeg from that in which it was writ- 
ten, and changing all the dates, so that his later pieces, 
being, by this transposition, first in the book, might be 
called juvenile poetry ; and the other, productions of ma- 
turer years. In this way, and especially if he would so 
manage his dates that none of them would make the writer 
over the age of eighteen, he might come off with most 
readers, as a youth of considerable promise, and with the 
credit of making, as he advanced, a very considerable im- 
provement. 

I have said that his earliest productions are the best— 
they are decidedly so ; but even in these, which, according 
to their subjects, should aim only at kindling devotional 
feeling, and inculcating correct principles, he often exhibits 
a heresy of sentiment, which is forever a disgrace to the 
man, and a reproach to the moralist. I allude more par- 
ticularly to his ill-timed satire, and unmerited aspersions on 
the female character, in many of the pieces in question. 
For instance— 








**T tell you man hath heart—no, no, 
Jt was a woman’s smile’>—— 

——** There is not that man on earth, 
Who, at that hour, had felt like mirth.’’ 


The man who could work up a fictitious representation like 
the one from which this quotation is taken, for the purpose 
of traducing the character of that sex, which, on this point, 
is so much less assailable than his own, must be cold and 
dead to all the generous and manly sensibilities, or su- 
premely ignorant of the moral and natural history of his 
own race. Who knows not that the inspiration of the pul- 
pit is first to catch and kindle in woman’s heart—that every 
appeal to sympathy, is there soonest to find response ? 
Who knows not that among the meek, and sincerely pious 
of the world, the greater proportion are females? And 
who knows not, that on going back through all history, the 
character of woman is the same ; that even at the found- 
ing of our religion, while man denied, or betrayed, with a 
traitorous kiss, she was found among the unchanging and 
faithful followers of the Saviour ; and that ever, 





‘* She, while apostates shrank, could danger brave ; 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave 2”? 
| And yet this religious miganthrope, as he piously affects to 
| be, tells us, in a representation which never did, nor will 
| have any existence but in his own perverted imagination, 
| that woman hath no heart ; that the man is not to be found 
|on earth who will not be serious, where she, unmoved, 
| will trifle ! 
Besides the objectionable sentiment, and false principle, 
often found inculcated in these productions, those redeem- 
| ing qualities are not found in their poetic merit, which 
| should place them above the ordinary run of fugitive po- 
| etry. Although some of them may occasjonally exhibit 
| some vividness of colouring, and perhaps some pathos, yet 
we find in them but little originality, either of plan or con- 
ception. And, like all other imitations, they are full of re- 
peated combinations, and the recurrence of some favourite 
imagery. No female can be introduced, but she must have 
the same dark, Jong eye-lashes ; the simile of remembered 
dreams is lugged in on every possible occasion, and music 
is tortured forever into comparisons. He does not indeed 
appear to be steadily modelling himself on any one author, 
but like the changeful mocking-bird, is found imitating the 
last song which may have happened to strike his ear. Mrs. 
Hemans is sometimes before his eye: Sometimes Byron 
will suggest a tone ; and sometimes we find him thrum- 
ming the harp of Anacreon Moore. Let us take an exam- 
ple at random. In a file of old papers before me, is a 





piece addressed ** ‘To Laura W., two years of age,”’ by N, 
P. Willis, first published in the Boston, Lyceum. Let us 





as it increased in volume, has rolled on like one of our ri- 
vers, which, at its source, bursts in limpid purity from the | 








quote a stanza. 
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«I would that thou mightst ever be 
As beautiful as now ; 


That time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow.’’ 


Again, these halting lines :— 


‘* What shall preserve thee, beautiful child— 
Keep thee as thou art now ?”’ 








In the first published volume of Byron’s juvenile poems, 


though omitted in the later editions, I believe, we find || 


some lines written on an occasion similar to that which | 
produced the above. Among them is the following stanza. 


** Oh! if thou wouldst that happiness 
Thy coming days and years may bless, 


And Virtue crown thy brow ; 
Remain as thou art wont to be, 


Spotless as I believedst thee,— 
Remain as thou art now.’’ 


Although the tenses and persons are here different from 
those in the lines of Willis, yet the thought is the same, 


and the combinations sufficiently similar to warrant the || 


belief that the former are borrowed from the latter. 


Of the later effusions of Mr. W., more especially those 


pieces which figured last year in the colu:nns of the Boston || 


Statesman, under the signature of Cassius, and which have | 
generally been attributed to Willis, I presume there is but 
one opinion—that they are a damning disgrace to the author 
of Jepthah’s Daughter. For, besides being often disgust- 
ingly silly, some of them display a licentiousness to which 
few of the literary voluptuaries of the old world have 
attained. 
ripe lips,’’ 
the parallel between his own character and career, and that 


One step more, and this poetical knight of * red, 
and lascivious ‘ kisses,’’ will have completed 
of the famous Cleeland, who, like himself, began with 
pious bearing, and the publication of religious poems, and | 
ended with the most licentious work of the age. Most of 
the poetical sketches which have lately appeared under his 
own name in the annuaries or the Legendary, are still in- 
ferior to those which have been published with fictitious | 


signatures ; and had they appeared without the sanction of 
a name, in the poet’s corner of some country newspaper, 
not one editor in five hundred would have considered them 
worth extracting. 

I have neither leisure nor inclination at this time to extend 
these remarks any farther. I will close, therefore, with the 
observation, that, without wishing to be understood as de- 
nying this petted poet the possession of genius, I protest 
against the doctrine of bestowing indiscriminate praise on 
a writer of such varied merit—of one who so often betrays 
such immaturity of judgment ; such a lack of consistency 
and governing principle,—merely because a few popular 
pieces have set the fashion of admiring him. 

J. MARK 

Montpelier, Vermont, April 3, 1829. 
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LETTERS. 
Our friend writes pleasantly here. N. 


Newburyport, April 2d, 1829. 

Joun Neat,—(for so you love to be called, you say,) 
—yYour last Yankees are your best, 1 think. That isa 
fine writer, be he who he may, that talks about ‘* Classical 
Literature’ in the Y. and B. L. G.—a very clever writer. 
And the materiel of your last number, your very last, is 
uncommonly choice. The ‘* England’’ was very pleasant, 
and made my mouth water for more—do do such things 
oftener. And never tell me that ‘* Centre Holmes,’ or 
any body else than “« N.’’ wrote the “ Chalk-Drawings”’ ! 
The marines may believe it—but don’t come over the re- 
gulars with such a story! That ‘ Review” of “ Life in 
India,’’ I was glad to see—just—proper—only not half 
severe enough. By the way, speaking of the ** Harpers,”’ 





| Henry’s—TI guess I know him. 





I want you to insert the paragraph at the tail of this sheet, 
in your next Yankee. I sent it to the woman editor in 
Boston, or something to the same effect, and, she declined 
publishing it, saying the ‘‘ H.’s were her friends,’’—and 
** sent her books.’’—Will you give it place? (Yes.—N.) 

ose are splendid tit-bits, those Gaelics of Miller’s.—I 
am glad to see his pleasant face in your columns again :— || 
Shall we have him often? I like that piece in your last of 
As you say, ‘* guineas to 
parched peas’’—I have him rightly “ in my mind’s eye, 
Horatio.’’ But the little hymn then, about science discover- 
ing time through a spy-glass, is rather out of place between 
the two : it is, perhaps, like a bad coin slipped in between 
two good ones, to give it a currency per force. 


Do you know that I have written many-a-time-and-oft 
in the Yankee? It was your humble servant—now, don’t 
tell—that scolded you about Lunt’s poem, and was so an- 
gry at your calling Albert, immediately after, a poet of the 
first order, or something like it. And now we are upon 
that theme, let me tell you about the ** C. A. B.’’—and 
**Mr. Allen of Newburyport :’’—You see, as soon as 
| young Allen, the son of the editor of the N. P. Herald, | 

saw that note of mine, with your remarks upon it, touch- 
| ing Albert’s Snow-Ship piece, he took it into his head that 
| it would be a good chance to square off old scores with 
you, and so fell to ** cursing like a very drab’’ about John 
Neal and the filthy ‘* Yankee’’—and all that. He pre- 
| tended in the course of his puerility, to think very highly 
of this young chap of a Pike, and that he hoped he would 
succeed as a poet, without the necessity of ‘ taking such 





VANITY. 


A venerable friend writes as follows, touching a paper in 

No. x1. p. 86. 

I perfectly agree in the views taken in the notes append- 
ed to the Essay on Friendship. It is the height of absurdi- 
ty to suppose that the debt of gratitude due by an ungrate- 
ful public, or by an ungrateful individual scoundrel, is can- 
celled, as is tritely supposed and said, by the party stating 
the obligation conferred, particularly when the ingratitude 
has taken place. We are quite too squeamish in our mo- 
desty. ‘The Romans thought and acted very differently, 
Horace and Ovid had no hesitation in prophesying the im 
mortality of their writings. 


** Exegi monumentum (says Horace) wre perennius 
Regalique situ Pyramidum altius, 
Quod nec imber edax, non Aquilo potens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum 
Non omnis moriar. Multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam,”’ &c. 

«« Jamque opus exegi : quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 
Cum volet illa dies, que nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat evi : 

, Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perennis 
Astra ferar: nomenque erit indelibile nostrum.’’ 
Ovid. 





NEWSPAPERS. 





as John Neal to his counsels,’’ &c. &c. Every body knew 


| where the shoe pinched—and | thought it was well enough 


to cut him a trifle, for my share—and leave the rest to || 


The New-Yorx Mrrror. Really this paper appears 
to deserve a liberal encouragement. ‘The style in which it 
is got up, is absolutely superior to any thing of the sort in 








you, But, as you say, it is ‘* too small game,”’ I’ll send you 
the paper alluded to, if I am able to find a kept one, of which 
ability Iam dubious. Since that, Allen has extracted the | 
** Sleigh-ride”’ story, (the veritable offspring of your own 
brain, John, you know,)—[No—it was not mine, though | 
I altered and peppered it a little —N.]—into his columns ; | 
and, indeed, so has a southern paper, without giving credit | 
| for it—the Providence (R. I.) Saturday Evening Gazette, 
I believe. (1) C. A. B. 
| Don’t show this to any quiz, nor quiz it yourself—I am 
very nervous of such things. 





Yours, in verity, 


| (1) A paper called the Wational J£gis, published at | 
Worcester, is guilty of the same thing, I see. N. 














MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


| I like to see partial justice ; and therefore A—y is wel- 
come. N. 





Mr. Neat,—You had occasion, a week or two since, 
to say something about the publishers in New-York. I 
| have lately taken up a book, issued by one of them, 
| Evert Duyckink, entitled ‘* Poems—By Felicia Hemans— 
fourth American edition—with many pieces never before 


| that beautiful little gem of Mrs. Sigourney’s, ‘* The Death 


of the productions of the lady first mentioned. Now, if 
publishers will make up books for the public, out of the 
corners of the newspapers, do let them read books and || 
newspapers enough, to be able to give to the world, as an 
author’s, only what that author wrote. ‘These touching 
little lines—you recollect them— 


“ Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out”— 


have been printed in a beautiful volume, bearing Mrs. Si- 
gourney’s name on the title-page, these two years nearly— 
and have been published with her name appended, times 
without number, in the papers. There is no excuse for 
such palpably gross blunders in publishers, who pretend to 
be, what the Harpers would seem, and ought to be, in the 
literary world. The book, otherwise, is a very neat little 





published’’—and upon looking it over, was surprised to find || 


| of an Infant,’ inserted at hap-hazard, apparently, as one || 


our country ; the engraved music too is generally excellent ; 
| the literary matter highly respectable ; and the engravings, 
particularly that of *‘ St. John’s Chapel, from the Park,’ 
in No. 40, vol. vi. such as would be creditable to any work 
of any country. N. 





WESTERN MONTHLY REVIEW. 


} 

| 

| Vol. II. No. 9, for Feb. 1829. This number is the first 

| I have seen, of the Western Monruty Review. It 

is certainly a respectable affair and much to the credit of our 

brethren of the great Western wilderness. But, now and 

then, a reader meets with a page of matter, wonderfully 

inferior to the rest of the work ; a show of acquaintance 

| with what the author is certainly ignorant of, and a dispo- 
| sition to pass for discoveries what every body in this part 
| of the world has been familiar with, time out of mind. It 
would be amusing enough, by and by, to find in the West- 
| ern Review a President’s message for 1812—or a full and 
particular account of the abdication of the Emperor of the 
French, or of the probability of Mr. Jackson being elected ; 
| yet such things would not be more laughable, to a reader 
on the Atlantic shore, than what is said in the passage be- 
low about the Reverend Edward Irving. But, by the by, 
| we have a paragraph here, so singularly absurd, yet pub- 


| lished with an air of such familiar and confident acquaint- 
| ance with the subject, that really—really—one hardly 
| knows what to say of it. 

In the very first article, which is well written, and pro- 
| bably editorial, we are told that ‘* in England, so rapid is 
| the concentration and interchange of public sentiment, 
| puffing is comparatively an inefficient engine :’’ that 
‘* opinion there is so summarily pronounced, orally, that 
an unjust review, or an unmerited puff soon reacts, 
and injures only the writer :’’ that “ consequently 
public opinion there directs the reviews and journals; 
whereas here, the reviews and journais in a great 
measure control public opinion. There it is the organ 
and response. Here it is the engine that influences, 
and procures the announcement of the oracle.’’ 

Now-—-nothing can be more laughable than all this, nor 
wider of the truth. Judgment is not pronounced there 
more summarily than here ; and how could it be? We 








book, in two volumes, 16mo. A-—y. 





have a thousand newspapers, they not a fifth part so many- 
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We have twenty capitals, they but one. Nor is that opi- 
nion pronounced orally there any sooner than here, or any 
more effectually. Nor is it either true, or any thing like 
truth, that there an unjust review or unmerited puff soon 
reacts and injures only the writer. On the contrary, Eng- 
land is the country of puffs and quacks. All her papers and 
journals are so notoriously chargeable with puffing, trick, 
and favouritism, that among those who know how matters 
work there, it would be thought as ridiculous, for the lite- 
rary opinion of almost any review of that country, or of 
any newspaper, to be spoken of as authority, as it would 
be to hear the liqfiid-blacking puffs, or itch-ointment or 
razor-strap certificates, or Dr. Eady’s advertisements, or 
Warren’s, or Hunt’s for roasted coffee,—which are written 
with paint on every dead wall within fifty miles of the me- 
tropolis, in letters from two to six feet long—cited, to show 
the merit of their respective wares. 

But England is not only the hot-bed of quacks and puf- 
fery : but every body knows it, who knows any thing 
about the people. Nowhere do men make such fortunes 
by barefaced trick, puffery, and by nothing else ; nowhere 
do so many get their living by the manufacture of puffs — 
Why there are publishers there, Colburn for example, who 
pay more for puffs than for copyrights ; and reviews which 
are altogether owned by publishers, who, to keep up ap- 
pearances, now and then suffer one of their gift-works, or 
works published at halves, or on account of the author, 
to be treated fairly, or, in the slang of the day, cut up,— 
while the rest of the review is employed in puffing what- 
ever may appear among themselves. I allude to the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette,—and there are a multitude more 
kept alive in the same way. In fact, every publisher there 
has either a newspaper or a review in pay, as it were ; and 
most of the large publishers there, and it is getting to be 
the fashion here, have journals of their own. 

The last part of the paragraph above quoted, I take to 
be merely a bit of display. Young writers are fond of an- 
tithesis. But there is no kind of truth in it ; and the writer 
must be exceedingly ignorant or presumptuous, or both, to 
lay such things before even the Western readers of our 
country. 

What is said in page 483, about Dr. Beasly’s Search of 
Truth, a work of uncommon worth in its way, which ap- 
peared in 1822, (I have the book before me now) is very 
tre in the main, though somewhat overcharged. Are not 
the Reverend Mr. Flint and the Reverend Mr. Beasly on 
pretty good terms with each other—and themselves ? 

But of the review of Irving, and of his orations, what 
shall I say ? Where has the reviewer been buried for the 
last age or two ? 

** We know not,”’ says he, “ but these splendid dis- 
courses may have been sufficiently talked of in our day.”’ 
They were talked of in most of the reviews of England 





by Napoleon Bonaparte. Indeed and indeed, brother F., 
should you go on this way a few years longer, we shall 


hope to hear something of the reported discovery of Ame- 
rica. N. 





INFIDELITY, 

Mr. Prentiss, of the Hartford Review.—This ya. 
gentleman, who, like Mr. Gannison, or Gallison—or some 
such name, of a Vermont paper now, formerly of the Phi- 
lanthropist,—gathers courage, in proportion as he is treated 
with contempt ; and presumes to talk to me as if we were 
old friends ; after charging me with being an infidel, was 
very civilly requested, in return (see Yankee No. 15,) to 
say, if he could—First, What he meant by an infidel ; 
and, secondly, Upon what ground he presumed to utter the 
charge against me. 

I. In reply, he says—First, that I could not be ignorant 
of the fact that the Hartford Review was published in 
Hartford: To which I say, that however strange it may 
appear to the flippant coxcomb who passes for the editor, it 
was nevertheless a fact, that I was ignorant of the place of 
publication. 

Il. He says in reply farther, to my civil request—That 
he has exchanged every week with the Yankee ; that 


the next Yankee came endorsed ‘ yours not received ;’ 
and that I have pronounced the Review ‘ an honour to the 
country.’—(Perhaps I have—if so, I am sorry for it. N.) 
And he adds with propriety, and a modesty to be equalled 
only by the English of the idea—** You was right enough 
too.”” To all which I have only to say that I do not see 
the said Review once in four months,—that it never comes 
to me, (1)—and that I did ‘not know it was on the ex- 
change list of the Yankee ; that it certainly does not deserve 
to be so, and that it shall be stopped forthwith. 

Ill. He says moreover, by way of reply to the enquiries 
put to him, as above, that I must be careful not to quarrel 
with him—the puppy,—that he is a very formidable man at 
fisty-cuffs ; and that he has ordered his devil to send me a 
copy of the original charge. 

IV. By the same mail, I have got a number of the New- 
| England Review, containing a long article headed ‘“* Jonn 
NeAv’s Rexi1c10on’’—from which article I have extract- 
ed a passage or two, merely to show the temper of the 
| piece, and the shameless. effrontery of the writer. The 
| clergy know whether I have made any such complaints, 





| charged to me, and marked with inverted commas. The 


whenever the Review has miscarried, * he believes that, 
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The Philadelphia Album has lately, as I hear, made a 
number of attacks of rather a serious nature upon the se- 
nior editor of the Yankee, one of which has been copied 
for me, and runs thus :— 


From the Putuape.puia AtauM, of March 25th. 


*“Tur Cuarrton. This is a paper devoted to light 
literature—and John Neal—of whom it has been ‘ its hint to 
speak’ by way of the most extravagant eulogiom, any time 
these three months back. Many of the editorial articles are 
good ; but we cannot see why the Clarion should forever blow 
the blast of praise ia the puff-drinking ear of such a wri- 
ter as him of the * Yankee’—a'man, whose delight it was, in 
England, when a hireling scribbler for the aristocratic ones, 
to speak of his native country in terms of disrespect and of 
reproach. In our humble opinion, that man is mad, and 
was, before he returned to a country he has traduced. He 
says of himself, when he reviews his own works, that * he 
is a bold writer.» This is true, and herein lies his merit. 
Scattered and ‘ bold’ ideas lie bundling together in his poe- 
try and prose ; and he has never written a finished article 
of either kind. His eccentricity alene has made him noto- 
rious : his sycophancy and deceit has made him despised 
by his countrymen. When such men as Bryant, Halleck, 
Percival, and Brooks, are forgotten amidst the ravings of 
such a soi-dissant genius, it is high time to exclaim, Oh 
Tempora ‘das 


Now, it is an old saying that there are limits to human 
patience, and therefore, by way of reply to these charges, 
all I shall do will be to publish, what, if they had been 
tolerably discreet, I never shOuld have published—a pro- 
posal by the editors and proprietors of the Philadel- 
phia Album, only three months ago, to have my por- 
trait engraved for them! The proposition I rejected : 
but I did it with all proper courtesy, advising them to aban- 
don the project, if they knew when they were well off.— 
The following is their letter—it seems’ to be of a piece 
with their low-lived, shameless quackery in other matters— 
boasting of my contributions to their paper, though I never 
made one in my life. 


¢ Phil. Brum Office, 
Jan. 21, 1829. 


“ Joun Neat,—This letter comes on a mission some- 
what novel, and is not intended for publication. Whether 


to hold the matter a secret. It is our intention to publish, 


and whether I have uttered any such things as are here i accede or not to the proposition below, be good enough 


| are false, and as foolish as false. The clergy have not in- 
jured me, and cannot. I have made no complaiats of 
| them, so far as I am concerned, and shall not. 


‘* It was much to offend the taste of those who patron- 


|| ized him and violate the purity of their thoughts by ob- 


when they were published ; and cut up without mercy in || scene and disgusting allusions—but it was much more 


at least five out of six. ‘* We well remember to have read 
in ‘ Paul’s letters to his friends,’ (Friends or kinsfolk ?) 
about the celebrated friend and colleague of Chalmers, the 
Scotch preacher, Irving. 
the Scotch preacher? Both are : but which was intended 
here?) ** We have also a vague and imperfect recollec- 
tion of having heard of wonders wrought in Edinboro’ and 


he acquired his deserved notoriety and reputation, it 
fell not within the circle of our reading and hearing.’’ 
This is capital ! Does the writer ever see a newspaper—I 
do not say of Great Britain, but of America? To say now 
that, if the Reverend Edward Irving, ever acquired his de- 
served notoriety (the very word for the case), it never fell 
within our reading and hearing, is really too good : a man 
that has been the talk of our whole country for years,—the 
subject of more extravagant eulogy and of more magazine 
puffery than any other clap-trap of the age---a man who is 
now, and has been for a twelvemonth or more, the laugh- 
ing-stock of at least four nations,—to say all this of him 
now, would be like sitting down gravely to communicate 
the ship-news of 1800 to the people of the Western-coun- 
try, or to fall to prophesying aboyt the invasion of Russia 


(Bad collocation that--W ho was || 





\| to trifle with holy things, to rail at the institutions of 


God with a recklessness of derision which it would 
| disgrace a gentleman and a man of principle to betray 
| in reproving a criminal. 

‘** The burthen of Mr. Neal’s thoughts seems to be the 
influence of the clergy : and if he is to obtain his bread 


: . {| by the prostitution of his talents to corrupting the taste 
elsewhere by a new species of pulpit eloquence. But if || 


| and debasing the minds of his readers, insulting their 
| modesty and desecrating all that is holy in their feel- 
| ings, there is no wonder that he finds himself * sore let 
| and hindered in running his race’—that he feels him- 
| self opposed by the ministry as well as by the Word 
and Spirit of God. He complains that ‘ in sickness and 
in health, by night and by day they are about him 
and upon him. ~He has no escape---no refuge.’ ”’ 


And this is the reply to my two questions, 1.—What is 
an infidel? 2.—What is your proof against me? 

Verily—verily—if these things continue, I shall have to 
put on the gloves, or take to the birch again, and whip 
some of these boy-editors till they are sick of this. They 
have grown fool-hardy by my long forbearance. N. 


(1) Perhaps it is directed to Boston. N. 








as soon as practicable, an engraving, which will embrace 
the portraits of five American poets. This will be accom- 
panied with a brief biography of each, and some specimens 
of their writings. You, if you concur in our notions upon 
the subject, have been fixed upon as one. ‘The expense of 
the engraving will be immense ; so much so, indeed, that 
we have requested each individual whom we have selected, 
to contribute ten or fifteen dollars towards liquidating the 
same. If you can do this, it will materially assist us. All 
the other persons, with the exception of Willis, from 
whom we have not yet heard, have agreed to this proposal. 
He will doubtless concur. The five are, yourself, Willis, 
Bryan, Barker and Fairfield. If you can think of any 
preferable, who were not coupled in the New-York engra- 
ving, be good enough to suggest them. Please write im- 
mediately in reply upon this subject. If you concur in the 
project, it will be requisite that you furnish us with your 
poems, some items respecting your birth, parentage, &c., 





as also with a portrait of yourself, whence'the engraver 
may take his likeness. ‘This you ean readily have man- 
aged on paper, and enclose it in your letter. If you 
would prefer it, you can forward the fifteen dollars to the 
engraver, J. Yeager, of this city, with instructions upon 
the subject. Let us hear from you by return of mail, and 
if you ‘ decline the honour,’ keep the matter to yourself. 


Very respectfully, 
MORRIS & KENNER, 








Philadelphia,” 
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THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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The author is a little ssletalion about ‘this ; and I have been 
obliged to strike out here and there a word. N. 


THE DEAD SAILOR. 


A sAILor is dead on the sea ! 
The sky and the waves are dark— 
No light, save the cannon’s spark— 
Its sound is a death-peal—hark ! 
Oh ! it cometh mournfully,— 
How solemn, 
To see that column 
Of sad-eyed sailors, lower him down to the sea ! 
Il. 
Hear their quivering breath— 
Those hardy men are pale— 
Those sun-burnt sailors fail, 
And their iron bosoms quail— 
As his eyelids bend in death,— 
Hear ! hear their breath ! 
Such, such is death, 
As the poor muffled sailor is lowered to the sea ! 
11. 
He sleeps not on the sea ! 
Where sun-lit billows rave. 
An island holds his grave, 
Where leaps the white-back’d wave ; 
The boat moves silently,— 
And soon will he sleep, 
Away from the deep— 
But they’!! think of the sailor that died on the sea ! 
Iv. 

Oh! peace to thyenvied rest ! 

And gently sleep thee ! 
Thy comrades will weep thee ! 
In their hearts they’ll keep thee, 
When out on Ocean’s breast. 
Sailor ! farewell ; 
Thy comrades will tell, 
How bravely, oh sailor ! thou died’st on the sea. 
v. 

Hark to that measured tread ! 
In a blarilfet they’ve bound him— 
In its folds they have wound hin— 
Just as they found him— 

Peace to the dead ! 

But thy war-stirr’d ear— 
It will never hear 


The waves, thou young sailor! that swell o’er the sea. 


vi. 
And not a prayer was said ! 
Not a lip did move for him— 
Eyes were wild, and glistened dim, 
As the sea sent up its hymn, 
Hard by the sailor’s bed— 
Oh, sailor ! farewell ! 
Thy glory they’ll tell, 


When they sing of the brave and their deeds on that sea. 


vil. 
They fired a farewell gun ! 
And with heavy hearts they gave 
With their hands a mournful wave 
Toward the sailor’s grave,— 
The smoke is rising dun— 
And it dies away, 
But ne’er shall decay 
Thy glory, brave sailor, who sleep’st in the sea ! 
VIII. 
Still thy raging, Ocean ! 
And hush thy roaring, Sea ! 
Thy song in whispers be— 
And flow on silently ! 
Touch with gentle motion, 
The isle where he rests ! 
The waves, on their breasts, 
The deeds of the sailor shall spread on that sea ! 


CAM. 
Charlestown, April. 











A part of the following ' is very beautiful. N 
ANNETTE TO HER ROBIN 


WITH A BROKEN WING. 


Many a year I’ve kept thee, bird ! 
Thy song hath touched my breast, 
hy parents !—how they wept thee, bird, 
When missing from thy nest ! 


Many a time, thy song would break 
Upon my lonely hoars, 

And make me gay, as one who spake 
And breathed the scent of flowers. 


How often, Redbreast, hath thy wing, 
Cut through the airy tide, 

And borne thee upward, bird ! a thing 
Of beaaty, life and pride. 


Thy song hath broke my pleasant dream, 
And waked me from my sleep— 

It hath crept o’er me, like a gleam 
Of music o’er the deep. 


Many a time I’ve let thee out, 

* And bid thee fly away— 

Yet thou wouldst come, and flash about 
As trying still to stay. 


I thought thy voice a fatal gift, 
The sportsman strolling by ; 

And feared thy freedom-song would lift 
The weapon to his eye. 


And when, far off, I’ve seen the flame— 
I’ve feared to hear the sound— 

Lest thou shouldst be, where’er it came, 
Fluttering on the ground. 


And when I heard the distant gun, 
I held my eager breath — 

I heard the shot go whizzing on, 
And feared they bore thy death. 


But no ! that death-peal was not thine— 
That aim was not to thee ; 

Thou didst sail on, as if a line 
From Heaven were guiding thee. 


But, Redbreast ! now—the sportsman’s shot 
Have grazed thy little wing,— 

And thou hast stained this greensward-spot, 
Thou faint and bleeding thing ! 


Charlestown. 


Mr. Neau,—I am afraid you will think the first of the | 
above pieces rather too much after the manner of Niggara, | 


or Goldau. I can’t help it. I should have written just as 
I have, if neither had appeared, or were not in existence. 
If you publish either of these, I hope it will be the first. 


Wont both please you? Don’t alter, if you can help it.* 


* I could'nt help it. N. 





The author shall be gratified. N. 


THE NEW MOON. 


Farr gem on the dark brow of night! 
Fancy springs up, exulting, to meet thee ! 
But purer than thine is the light 
Of the eye that smiles gladly to meet me ! 


It is glowing !—thy crescent once pale 
Is glowing like spray on the ocean ;— 
But lovelier far through its veil 
Steals the light of Love’s secret emotion ! 
J. ¥*. 





| 














Mirror. 
| PHIA—E. Littell. 


There are good ideas, good language, and good doctring 
here, but they are mixed up with considerable earth, 
N. 
STANZAS TO I. W. 8. 
WOMAN. 
THERE are pretty things upon the earth, I ween, 
Let proud-lip’d stoics scoff them, as they will, 
With turned-up noses, negatively lean— 
Things which are mirrored on the heart, and still 


| Have gentle power of novelty to wean (1) 


The soul, all passionless, from every@l, 


| And o’er the ocean surface of it’s woe, 
| Some gladdening sun-glance of their beauty throw, 


| 
| Why who can be upon the earth, and breathe 


With woman’s hallowed being the warm air, 
| Nor feel life’s hours all redolent in the wreath 
Her angel presence weaves—that he may wear :— 


| Love o’er him spreads a shadowy wing—beneath 


Stirring each twin-born hope, all gently there 
In inward music murmuring, like a voice 


Whispering his heart and bidding it rejoice ! 
) 
| The eye of Beauty dazzling in the light, 


Love from his little altar dares to throw ;— 


| Or passions rushing through a sea of white, 


Like evening spreading crimson upon snow : (2) 
The slight blue vein—high swelling into sight,— 
The short lip trembling—with delicious glow,— 
Why these might fire a statue into life— 
Yet there are men—who will not take a wife ! 


And what is there upon the earth, which we 

Would share not—if for weal or woe—with one 
Whose heart of music’s strung with chords of glee ;—~ 

Yet to life’s sorrows echoeth with a tone 
Like the wild harp-strings to the breezes free,— 

Love droops his wing in weary flight alone :-— 
The hidden fountains of the heart may be 

With inward gushings of their depths o’erflown, 
Watering the weeds in buried gloom—which there 


| Strike deep their roots where all its treasures are.— 


Woman, a spell is o’er thee !—and a veil 
Thrown o’er the glowing passions of thy heart,— 
As vapours o’er the gleam of mid-day sail, 
Softening its fires all tenderly—thou art, 
When life’s deep desolating ills prevail, 
The sun-bow of the storm—the needle of the chart !— 
Man ! look thou up to Woman—when afar 
Hope lifts her flowering branch, and points it to thy star ! 


A. A. D. 
Bell Place, Del. April 1, 1829. 


(1) Wean is not a rhyme for ween. N. 
(2) Beautiful words—but where is the meaning? N. 
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